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PREFACE. 



Delivery, as a combination of speech and action, 
addresses itself to the mind through the ear and the eye. 
Regarded as an art, it consists, accordmgly, of two 
parts, — elocution, or the regulated functions of the 
voice, and gesture, or the proper management of the 
body. The following treatise is limited to the latter of 
these branches, which has hitherto been much neglect- 
ed in education, to the injury, not merely of the gen- 
eral style of eloquence, but of those faculties of mind 
to which the appropriate delivery of sentiment is, per- 
haps, the best form of discipline. 

Gesture derives its existence from the necessary 
sympathy of mind and body. It is by no means a 
mere product of art. A sympathetic action of the 
outward frame, m correspondence with the activity of 
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IV PREFACE. 

the mind, is necessarily exerted in the communication of 
thought and feeling, and results from a law of man's 
constitution. The repression of such action may, it is 
true, become an habitual trait in the character of indi- 
viduals and of nations ; so may the opposite charac- 
teristic of redundancy in gesture. Examples of these 
extremes are furnished in the rigid stillness of body, 
which is customary in the elocution of Scotland, or of 
New England, and in the ceaseless movement and 
gesture of the French. 

Education, too, has a powerful influence on delivery. 
The exclusive application of the understanding, a too 
passive continuance of attention, or a native sluggish- 
ness of habit indulged, has a tendency to quell or pre- 
vent emotion, and to keep back its corporeal indica- 
tions; while the habitual and unrestrained play of 
imagination, or of feeling, impels to vivid expression 
in tone, and to the visible manifestations of attitude and 
action. Hence the contrasts of manner exhibited in 
the delivery of the studious, the sedentary, or the 
plilegmatic, and that of the active, the gay, or the 
imaginative ; — both of which usually run to excess, 
producing the morbid style of lifelessness and inaction, 
or the puerile manner of mere animal vivacity. 
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PREFACE. V 

Educadon, as the great agent in human improve- 
ment, aims not at a local, or particular, but an ideal and 
general excellence, in man. Early culture, therefore, 
should be so directed as to free the mental habits, 
and their external traces, from the injurious influences 
of imperfect or erroneous example, and to give the 
youthful powers that free and generous scope, which 
theur full development requires. The standard of 
perfection in delivery, should be formed on no views 
limited merely by the arbitrary customs of a commu- 
nity, — ^perhaps by the corrupting influence of neglect 
or perversion, as regards the discipline of imagination 
and taste. The genuine style of eloquence is that, 
surely, which gives the strongest, freest, and truest 
expression to the natural blendings of thought and 
emotion within the human breast j — breaking through 
■ all arbitrary restraint, and submitting only to the 
guidance of reason, — or, rather, listening intuitively to 
its suggestions. 

The common errors of judgment and taste, on this 
subject, seem to lie in the supposition that thought 
and feeling may be separated m their expression. 
Every day furnishes examples of speakers, who, from 
the coldness of their manner, seem to think that they 
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can succeed in imparting sentiment without emotion, 
and of those, whose rhetorical and mechanical warmth 
appears to aim at eloquence, by emotion not founded 
on thought. 

The tendency of deep interest, and of earnest, cor- 
dial emphasis, is always to impart impulse to the arm, 
as well as to the voice. The instruction, therefore, 
or the example, which inculcates the suppression of 
gesture, is defective and injurious; as it checks the 
free action both of body and mind. The unlimited 
indulgence of fancy, or the ungoverned expression of 
feeling, on the other hand, leads either to a puerile or 
a merely passionate manner, and loses the influence of 
intellect in a false excitement of emotion. 

A good delivery is that which, in the first place, may 
be briefly characterised by the epithet manJy. It pos- 
sesses /orcc,— consequently exemption from all forms of 
weakness; — freedom, (a natural consequence of force,) 
implying exemption from constraint and embarrassment. 
These are the first and indispensable rudiments of 
action. Next in importance, is an appropriate or dis- 
criminating style, — the result of genius or of successful 
discipline, — ^which adapts itself to diflferent occasions, 
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PREFACE. VU 

subjects, and sentiments; varying as circumstances 
require, and avoiding every impropriely of manner, 
whether arising from personal habit, or temporary in- 
advertency and error^ Last in order, and as a nega- 
tive quality, chiefly, may be mentioned grace^ or those 
modes of action which obey nature's laws of symmetry 
and motion, from the intuitive perception of beauty, 
and the disciplined or natural subjection of the muscu- 
lar system, to the ascendancy of mind and taste. 

These elementary principles are all that have been 
deemed important in the instruction attempted in the 
foUowmg pages. All else, it is thought, may best be 
left to mdividual mind and manner, — ^which, if not 
perverted or •neglected, would, perhaps, render direct 
mstruction, in any case, comparatively unimportant. 

The effects of accomplished oratory are to be looked 
for from no single source : they are the fruits of the 
whole course of mental culture embraced in education. 
The end of this manual will have been fully accom- 
plished, if teachers are enabled, by the use of it, to lay, 
in season, the foundation of habit ; so as to preserve 
the delivery of their pupils from the prominent faults 
of uncultivated or perverted taste. 
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The rules and principles illustrated in the following 
pages, are chiefly drawn from that rich and copious 
volume, Austin's Chironomia,*— but modified as expe- 
rience has suggested, and adapted to the details of 
practical instruction. 

The Debate which forms the Appendix, is extracted 
from the Elocutionist of Mr James Sheridan Knowles, 
the author of Virginius. It has been annexed to the 
principles of gesture, stated in the body of the work, as 
furnishing appropriate matter for the practical applica- 
tion of them, m the exercise of declamation. The ani- 
mated style which pervades this debate, renders it a 
highly interesting and useful form of practice to young 
speakers. 

The Debate was originally prepared by Mr Knowles, 

for the use of a juvenile class of his own pupils. A few 

passages containmg personal allusions, have, therefore, 

^ been omitted in the reprint, with the view of adapting it 

to the purposes of general practice. 

* The above work on gesture, and that of Dr Rush on the voice> 
afford the fullest instruction in oratory, that has yet been presented 
in the English, if not in any other language. 
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The appropriate expression of sentiment implies, m 
addition to the exercise of voice, an effect produced on 
the corporeal frame, — an action which is the visible 
accompaniment of speech, and which affects, in particu- 
lar, the features and the limbs, and, sometimes, the whole 
body. This action is not arbitrary, but natural ; and its 
absence produces a cold, formal, rigid, or mechanical 
manner. Its first degree exists in the involuntary motion 
of the muscles of the face, in the change of the color 
of the countenance, and in the involuntary actions of 
starting and moving, which accompany various states of 
feeling. Its second degree is that in which we use ges- 
ture, in a manner more or less voluntary, as an additional 
.expression of meaning, or feeling, imparted by the voice. 

Gesture is vivid and frequent in the expression of 
imaginative and excited states of mind. Hence it 
abounds in the period of childhood, and among natioHS 
much influenced by imagination, in the formation of 
character. It differs in degree, for the same reason, in 
different individuals, according to their tendency to emo- 
tion and to imaginative expression, or the reverse. But 
1 
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It is natural, to some extent, to all human beings, as the 
language of feeling. It is the necessary result of the 
connexion existing between mind and body, and of their 
mutually sympathetic action. Of the necessity or of 
the value of gesture, indeed, it is hardly necessary to 
speak. It is an aid and an impulse to the mind, both of 
the speaker and of his auditory ; and the question is not 
whether it should exist, but how it may be regulated so 
as to impart appropriate meaning and emotion, — how 
it may be called forth, when likely to be suppressed by 
embarrassment, or withlield by morbid apathy, or ne- 
glected through inattention, — how it may be guarded 
from excess or extravagance, and acquire a mental 
character of expression. 

INTRODUCTORY MOVEMENTS. 

Delivery consists of two parts; — one addressing the 
ear, through the voice ; and the other, the eye, by action 
or gesture. The latter implies a certain attitude of body, 
as essential to it; and hence the necessity of attending, 
in the first instance, to the attitude or position in which 
the speaker presents himself to tlie eye. The charac- 
teristics of good attitude are firmness^ freedom^ appro- 
priateness^ and grace. 

It becomes necessary here to advert to the manner in 
which young speakers introduce themselves to their 
audience ; the introductory bow being seldom what it 
should be, a salutation of respect, actually addressed to 
the assembly, but commonly a very awkward attempt at 
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INTRODUCTORY MOVEMENTS. 6 

a bow, and one so performed as to cast down the eyes 
towards the floor of the room, or the feet of the speaker, 
and to show not his countenance, but the crown of his 
head. A bow, or any other mark of respect, (except 
prostration,) has no meaning in it, unless the eye of the 
individual who performs it is directed to the ey©s of those 
to whom it is addressed. 

In figure l,of the engraved illustrations, the rounding 
of the shoulders, and the dangling or dropping of the 
arms are added to the above fault. 

The opposite and somewhat comic effects of the fault 
of bending the body mechanically, drawing in ' the 
elbows, and turning up the face, are represented in 
figure 2. 

The proper form of the bow, with its moderate curve, 
is illustrated in figure 3. 

The common faults of the bow and other preparatory 
movements, are feebleness, constraint^ embarrassment, 
impropriety, and awkwardness.* 

POSITION OF THE FEET.* 

General Remarks. It is of the utmost consequence 
o observe a correct position of the feet, not merely be- 

• In most dialogues, and in some very animated pieces of poetry, 
the commencing bow should be omitted, as unfavorable to the full 
effect of the dramatic or poetic character of the delivery, which, in 
some instances, requires abruptness. 

* Much of the effect of gesture depends on the attitude in which 
it is performed, and from which it seems to spring. Attitude is, in 
fact, a preliminary to gestpre, and as the character of attitude de- 
pends chiefly on the position of the feet ^ this last mentioned point be- 
comes the first in order^ in practical lessons on gesturct 
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cause an incorrect position is ungraceful, but because 
the easy and natural movement of every part of the body 
depends on the feet being properly placed. Awkward 
and constrained movements of the feet, and rigid, un- 
seemly action, are inseparable from a bad attitude. An 
easy and ^praceful position, on the contrary, favors ap- 
propriate and becoming movement, and tends to render 
it habitual. 

The following sentiments, quoted from Austm's Chi- 
ronomia, may be servipeable in this place, as introductory 
to details. 

* The gracefulness of motion in the human frame, con- 
sists in the facility and security with which it is execut- 
ed ; and the grace of any position consists in the facility 
with which it can be varied. Hence, in the standing 
figure, the position is graceful when the weight of the 
body is principally supported on one leg, while the other 
is so placed as to be ready to reBeve it proroptiy and 
without effort.? * The foot which sustains the principal 
weight must be so placed, that a perpendicular line, let 

, fall from the pit of the neck, shaQ pass through the heel 
of that foot. Of course, the centre of gravity of the 
body is, for the time, in that line ; whilst the other foot 
assists merely for the purpose of keeping the body bal- 
anced in the position, and of preventing it from tottering.' 
[See figs. lOtfi, 11th, 12th, 13th.] 

* In the various positions of the feet, care is to be taken 
tiiat the grace which is aimed at be attended with 
simplicity. The position of the orator is equally remov-p 
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ed from the awkwardness of the rustic, with toes turned 
in, and knees bent, and from the affectation of the dan- 
cing master, whose position runs to the opposite extreme. 
The orator is to adopt such positions only as consist 
with manly and simple grace. The toes are to be mod- 
erately turned outward, but not to be constrained ; the 
limbs are to be disposed so as to support the body with 
ease, and to admit of flowing and graceful movement. 
The sustaining foot is to be planted firmly; the leg 
braced, but not contracted ; the other foot and limb must 
press lighdy, and be held relaxed, so as to be ready for 
immediate change and action.' 

< Irvchanging the positions of the feet, the motions are 
to be made with the utmost simplicity, and free from the 
parade and sweep of dancing. The speaker must ad- 
vance, retire, or change, almost imperceptibly ; and it is 
to be particularly observed that changes should not be 
too frequent. Frequent change gives the idea of anx- 
iety or instability, both of which are unfavorable.' 

Errors. The common faults in the posi- 
tion of the feet, are, 

1st. That of resting on both feet equally, which 
gives the whole frame a set and rigid attitude. 
[See Figs. 4 and 5.] 

2. Pointing the toes straightforward, which, 
when combined with the preceding fault, forms 
the climax of awkwardness and squareness of 
attitude, and, even when unaccompanied by any 
Other error, has the bad effect of exposing the 
I* 
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speaker's side, instead of his full front, and 
consequently assimilating all his movements 
and gesture to those of attack in fencing. [See 
Fig. 6.] 

3. Placing the feet too closfi to one another, 
which gives the whole body a feeble and con- 
strained appearance, and destroys the possi- 
bility of energy in gesture. [See Fig. 7.] 

4. The placing of the feet too widely distant^ 
and parallel to each other, which gives the 
speaker's attitude a careless and slovenly air. 
[See Fig 8.] 

5. The placing of the feet at too wide a dis- 
tance from each other, but with the one in advance 
of the other. This is the attitude of assump- 
tion, or of a boasting and overbearing manner. 
It would be appropriate in the swaggering air 
of Pistol or of Captain Bobadil. It is only 
through gross inattention that it can be exhib- 
ited, as it not unfrequently is, on occasions of 
public declamation. [See Fig. 9.] 

Rule. The body should rest so fully on one 
foot, that the other could be raised, for a mo- 
ment, without loss of balance; the toes turned 
outward ; the feet neither more nor less dis- 
tant than a space equal to the broadest part of 
the foot; and the relative position of the feet 
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such, that if two lines were drawn on the floor, 
under the middle of the sole of each foot, from 
the toes to the heel, tlie lines would intersect 
each other, under the middle of the heel of that 
foot' which is placed behind the other. [See 
Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13.] 

This general rule is applied in detail as follows. The 
recitation of poetry, as it gives scope to vivid express- 
' ion, and sometimes requires actual delineation or per- 
sonation, is not confined to any one, or even to a few, 
attitudes. The position of the feet, therefore, is various, 
a^ accommodated to the different passions or emotions 
introduced in the piece which is spoken. Declamation, 
or the delivery of common speeches in prose, does not 
admit of any degree of representation ; the attitude is 
that of self-possession, and of energetic or persuasive 
address ; and the positions of the feet are limited to the 
following : 

1st. The first position of the right footy — at the dis- 
tance and in the relative situation mentioned before ; the 
right foot is planted firmly, and supports the weight of 
the body ; the left touches the floor but slightiy, rising a 
littie at the heel.* [See Fig. 10.] 

• * This positioii is denominated the second, in the Chironomia. 
But as it is usually the first in the Gommencement of a speech, the 
natural order would seem to present it as the first in instruction and 
exercise. 
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2. The second position of the right foot^ keeps the 
same distance and relative situation of the feet as m the 
first, (except a slight outward inclmation of die left heel, 
for firm and easy support.) The weight of the body, 
however, is on die left foot, which is, of course, firmly 
placed 'y while the right foot rests lightly on the floor, 
without rising fi'om it. [gee Fig. 11.] 

3. The first position of the left foot * is exacdy as the 
first of the right ; — the left taking die place of the right, 
and the right, diat of the left. [See Fig. 12.] 

4. The second position of the left is the same, in all 
respects, as the second of the right ; substituting the left 
for the right, and the right for the left. [See Fig. 13.] 

A<7te.~The observance of these different positions will produce 
a firm, easy, and graceful attitude, appropriate to earnest and natu- 
ral delivery. In complying with ruleSy however^ there should he no 
anxiety about measured exactness, and no appearance of studied 
precision. Force and freedom, and general propriety of manner, 
are the main points to be aimed at : grace is but a subordinate con- 
sideration ', and strict accuracy is apt to become but a mechanical 
excellence. 

* Attitude as affected by the advanced foot. The ancients re- 
stricted their orators to the advance of the left foot. From this rule 
modem practice deviates entirely. The best speakers, though they 
occasionally advance the left foot, give the preference to the right, 
and adhere undeviatingly to the rule, that when the left hand is 
used in the principal gesture, the left foot must be advanced ; and 
when the principal gesture is made with the right hand, that the 
right foot should be advanced, unless the i^se of the retired^^hand is 
very brief, and soon to. give place to the advanced.* 

4wtini Chiron., 
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MOVEMENT OF THE FEET. 



Remarks. An occasional change of the position of 
the feet, is a natural and necessary relief to the speaker, 
in the delivery of a speech or piece of considerable 
length ; it associates, also, in an appropriate and agreea- 
ble manner, with the introduction of a new train of 
thought, or a new topic of discourse ; and it is the in- 
stinctive expression of energy, warmth, and liveliness of 
manner. Without movement, the speaker's body becomes, 
as it were, a mass of inanimate matter. Motion, when 
carried to excess, however, becomes childish in its effect, 
as it substitutes restlessness for animation. 

Errors, The principal errors in movement 
are, 

1 . The pointing of the foot straightforward^ 
and neglecting to turn the toes outward in 
advancing, by which the speaker's body is 
partly swung round, so as to expose the side^ 
instead of the full front, and to produce the 
awkward position and gesture mentioned be- 
fore, under the * second error' in position^ 
[See Fig. 6.] 

2. Moving sidelongj and, perhaps, with a 
sliding motion, instead of stepping freely for-* 
ward. The whole manner of this change re 
^mble3 that of a preparatory movement in 
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dancing, but has no natural connexion with 
speaking. 

3. Advancing with a full walking step^ ap- 
proaching nearly to a stride^ and producing 
the swaggering gait mentioned in speaking of 
the/ fifth error' in position. 

4. A short ^feeble, and shuffling step, as if the 
speaker were half resisting, and half yielding 
to, an external force applied to push him for- 
ward. 

6. A set and formal change of position, ren- 
dered very apparent, and wearing the air of 
artificial and studied manner. 

6. An ill-timed movement j not connected 
with the sense of what is spoken, but made at 
random. 

7. A motionless and lifeless posture, throwing 
a constrained and rigid, or very dull aspect 
over the speaker's whole manner. 

8. An incessant and restless shifting of the 
feet, and perhaps a perpetual gUding from 
side to side, which is unavoidably associated 
with childishness of manner. 

Rule. The movement of the feet should 
always be performed with the toes turned out- 
ward, (pointing towards the corner of the 
room, nearly ;) and the movement should be 
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positively advancing or retiring^ and not inter- 
mediate, unless in actual dialogue, or when a 
single speaker personates two, in imaginary 
dialogue. The step should always be free, 
and should terminate with a firm planting of 
the foot, but should never be wide: half a 
common walking step is sufficient for change 
in posture ; and, in changing position, that 
foot which follows the other, should be pre- 
served at its usual distance from it ; so that, 
when the step is finished, the feet are still 
found at their former distance, and not drawn 
close to each other, as sometimes inadver- 
tently happens in shifting position. 

The motion of the feet should be carefully 
timed, so as to occur at the commencement 
of the parts or divisions of a speech or dis- 
course, at the introduction of new and dis- 
tinct thoughts, or in the expression of forcible 
. or lively emotion. The true time of move- 
ment is in exact coincidence with emphasis 
and falls appropriately on the accented syllable 
of the emphatic word. The voice and the 
bodily frame are thus kept in simultaneous 
action with the mind. Movement, so per- 
formed, never obtrudes itself on the attention, 
but becomes a natural part of the whole de- 
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livery. The changes of position should al- 
ways be made, (except only the retiring move- 
ment, at the close of a paragraph, or of a 
division of the subject,) during the act of 
speaking, and not at the pauses; and even the 
change of posture which necessarily follows 
the bow, and opens the delivery of the piece, 
should not be made before beginning to speak, 
but along with the utterance of the commen- 
cing clause. All changes made before speak- 
ing, or in the intervals of speech, become ap- 
parent and formal, and particularly all pre- 
paratory motions that seem to adjust or fix 
the attitude of the speaker, and produce the 
effect of suspending the attention of the audi- 
ence. The frequency of movement depends 
on the spirit of the composition. An animated 
address, or a declamatory harangue, requires 
frequent movement. In a grave discourse, on 
the contrary, the movements are made more 
seldom. Poetry requires, from its vividness 
of emotion, many changes of position : prose, 
from its more equable character, compara- 
tively few. 

The changes of attitude, which occur in poetic reci- 
tation, are varied according to the kind of enaotion ex- 
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pressed ; those which generally occur in declamation, or 
the delivery of speeches, are the advancing^ for the 
bolder or more earnest parts of an address; and the 
retiring^ for the more calm and deliberate passages. 
Pieces that c^^ot commence with the manner of haugh- 
tiness or surprae, naturally begin with the first position 
of the right, as bringing the speaker near to his audience, 
to facilitate communication, or as expressing most natu- 
rally the emotion implied in the language. Pride, dis- 
dain, or scorn, and the manner of astonishment or won- 
der, if they occur in the opening of a speech, would 
incline more naturally to the second position ; as these 
feelings erect and incline backward the head and the whole 
frame of the speaker. Of the former style we should 
have an example in the opening of Mark Antony's funeral 
oration over the body of Caesar ; 

* Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears.' 

and of the latter, in the commencing strain of Catiline's 
speech to the senate, after his sentence : 

* Banish'd from Rome ! What's banish'd, but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe ? ' 

The advancing and the retiring movements, when 

considered in detail, are merely transitions from one to 

another of the positions of the feet, exemplified in the 

plates. They require attention chiefly to one point, — 

that every movement must be made by a change of the 

position of the foot which does not support the body. 

Confusion, in this respect," sometimes costs the speaker 

a good many unnecessary motions, which are at variance 

with dignity and freedom of manner, and produce merely 

2 
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a vacillation about the feet, rather than an actual change 
of place or posture. To prevent such faults, it may be 
useful to advert to a mechanical view of the changes 
which take place in advancing or retiring. — 1*^ Advanc-, 
ing: To advance from the first posituM, of the right 
f>ot* nothing is necessary but to pass directjy, and 
without the intervention of any change, into the first of 
the left. Errors and hesitancy arise from throwing in 
some intervening movement. To advance from the 
first position of the left is, in like manner, nothing but a 
simple transition to the first position of the right. The 
advance from the second position of the right foot^ is 
made simply by passing into the first position of the 
same foot ; and so of the corresponding change of the 
left. — 2d. Retiring : To retireyrom the first position of 
either foot J is merely to drop into the second of the same 
foot. To retire yrowi the second position of either foot ^ 
seems a more complicated movement ; but it is nothing 
more than to pass directly into the second position of 
the opposite foot.f 

POSITION AND MOVEMENT OF THE LEGS. 

Remarks. The general air and expression of the 
whole body, depend much on the position of the legs ; as 
we may observe by adverting to the feeble limbs of in- 
fancy and of old age, the rigid and square attitude of 

* See engraTings, figs. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

t These changes should he repeatedly practised by the learner, 
referring at the same time to the plates. 
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men who follow laborious occupations, or the artificial 
display of limb sometimes acquired at the dancing-school 
or exemplifie^^^^ stage. 

A firm, ^^^^Beraceful position of the limbs, is 
natur^||tto i^HBian beings, till the influence of 
awkward custom, or of imperfect health, has destroyed 
or impaired it. Correct and appropriate posture, there- 
fore, becomes an important point in preparatory practice 
and training, intended to aid the formation of habits of 
rhetorical delivery. / 

Errors in the position of the legs occur in 
the following forms. 

1. A rigid and inflexible posture, entirely at f 
variance with freedom and grace ; causing the 
limbs to resemble supporting posts, rather than 
parts of the human frame ; and interfering with 
the force, ease, and gracefulness of gesture. 
This fault is partly caused by the wrong po- 
sition and movement of the feet, mentioned 
first among the errors regarding the ,feet. 
[See Figs. 4, 6, 7.] 

2. Afeehhj though perhaps slight bending of 
the knees, which gives the general attitude an 
appearance of timid inefficiency ; and which, 
when accompanied, as it often is, by a sinking 
and rising motion, seeming to keep time to the 
beat of the arm in gesture, produces a childish- 
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ness of mien, which throws over the speaker's 
whole deUvery an air of silliness. [See Fig. 14.] 
3. A fault very prevalent j^HB^ declama- 
tion, arises from overlookiAjj^pi^ct^^at a 
free and natural attitude requires the mee of 
the leg which is not supporting the weight of 
the hody^ to fall into the natural bend of freedom 
and rest. The neglect of this point, — a ne- 
glect which very naturally arises from general 
embarrassment or constraint, — has a very un- 
favorable effect on the whole attitude : in the 
* first' position, it causes, by its necessary ac- 
tion on the frame, a slight^ but ungraceful 
ihroioing up of the shoulder^ on the side which 
supports the body; [See Fig. 15;] and in the 
*second'position, it partly withdraws the speak- 
er's body from his audience, by inclining it 
backward or too much upward^ and by erecting 
the head in the manner of indifference or dis- 
regard. [See Fig. 16.] 

The influence of this attitude is quite at variance with 
the speaker's aim in delivery, which is to convince or 
persuade ; the effect of which, on his attitude, would be 
to incline it somewhat forward, as in the natural manner 
of earnest address. No error, apparently so slight, is 
attended with so many bad consequences as this ; nothing 
tends so much to give the speaker the air of speaking at 
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his audience, rather than to theiQ ; yet no fault is more 
common in the declamation of school and college exhi- 
bitions. All that is objectionable in this attitude, how- 
ever, would ly done away, by the speaker merely 
allowing the'Qpe of $he leg which does not support the 
body,»to drop into its natural bend. 

Other errors in the position of the legs, are involved 
in the faulty positions and movements of the feet ; such 
as the placing of the legs too close or too widely distant 
from each other. But whatever v^as mentioned, on this 
pomt, concerning the feet, may be applied by the learner 
hiipself, to the placing of the limbs. [See Figs. 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9.] 

Rule. The leg which supports the body, 
should be frm and braced^ hut not strained ; 
and the leg which does not support the body, 
should bend freely at the knee. [See Figs, 10, 
11, 12, 13.] 

POSITION iiND MOVEMENT OF THE TRUNK. 

Remarks. The actions of a human being diflfer from 
the motions of a machme, chiefly in that sympathy of 
the entire frame, vehich makes action appear to proceed 
from the whole surface, and termmate in the arm, the 
hand, or the foot. No gesture, therefore, seems to have 
life or energy, unless the whole body partake m it, by a 
moderate, yet perceptible swa)dng or yielding to accom- 
modate it, and a general impulse of the muscles to en- 
force it, or impart to it additional and sympathetic energy. 
2* 
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Gesture, destitute of such aid, becomes narrow, angular, 
and mechanical. It is of the utmost consequence, then, 
that the position and general bearing of the body should 
be free and unconstrained. 

The following observations are quoted from the work 
mentioned before, — Austin's Chironomia. 

' The trunk of the body is to be well balanced, and 
sustained erect upon the supportmg limb. Whatever 
the speaker's position may be, he should present himself, 
as Quintilian expresses it, €equo pectare — with the breast 
fully fronting his audience, — and never in the fencing 
attitude of one side exposed. What Cicero calls the 
virilis flexus laterum — the manly inclination of the sides, 
— should also be attended to ; for, without this position, 
tlie body will seem awkward and ill-balanced. The 
inclination of the sides withdraws the upper part of the 
body from the direction of the sustaining limb, and in- 
clines it the other way, whilst it throws the lower part 
of the body strongly on the line of the supporting foot. 
In this position, the figure forms that gentle curve or 
waving line which painters and statuaries consider as 
appropriate to grace. [See Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13.] 

* The gesture of the arras and hands must receive a 
slight accompanying movement of the trunk, and not 
proceed from it as from a rigid log. Whilst care is 
taken to avoid affected and ridiculous contortions, there 
must be a manly and free exertion of the muscles of the 
whole body, the general consent of which, is indispensa- 
ble to graceful action.' 
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Errors. The faults in the management of 
the trunk, are the following: 

1. A rigid and square position, connected 
with, and in part proceeding from, errors in 
the position and movement of the feet and 
legs. [See * Errors,' regarding these particu- 
lars, and Figs. 4 and 5 in the engravings, 
already referred to.] 

This position lacks the natural yielding or inclination 
of the sides, and by destroying the sympathetic action 
of the muscles of the frame, seems to disconnect the 
arm from the body, causmg it to resemble an extraneous 
object accidentaDy fastened to the trunk, and producing, 
in the movements of the arm m gesture, the style of 
motion exemplified m the actions of an ill-contrived au- 
tomaton, or in the moving of the handle of a pump. [See 
Fig. 4.] 

2. Exposing the side, somewhat as in a 
fencing posture. [See Fig. 6.] 

This attitude gives an unmeaning and offensive force 
to gestures made in front of the body, and communicates 
an awkward and painful twist to all gestures which fall 
in an outward direction. The fault of position now 
alluded to, arises, sometimes, from the habit of address- 
ing the different portions of an audience separately, and 
by turns, which is itself a great impropriety, unless on 
special occasions requiring it. The error arises fiom 
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the placing of the feet, and ia the directim ^ven to 
them in movement, — pointing the toes straight forward 
from the speaker's body, in the manner which would be 
exemplified in the natural attitude of an Indian. 

3. Allowing the body to incline too far for- 
wardj in a stooping or lounging manner. 

This fault takes away all manly dignity and energy 
from the speaker's appearance, and impairs the general 
effect of delivery. 

4. Keeping the body too erect j and inclining 
it away from the audience. 

The bad effects of this fault were described in con- 
nexion with the ' third ' error in the position of the legs. 
[See Fig. 16.] 

6. A theatrical protruding of the body, with 
the air of display. [See Fig. 17.] 

This fault coincides, in most instances, with the wide 
position of the feet formerly objected to, as producing 
an overbearing and swaggering mien. 

6. A leaning over to the side on which gesture 
is made. 

This fault presents the speaker very awkwardly to 
the eye, — somewhat in the manner of figures in the 
drawings of young children who have not yet acquired 
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a perfect idea of a perpendicular line, and who represent 
all objects in a picture as if in the apt of falling. The 
apparent want of security and firmness in this attitude, 
enfeebles to the eye every action of the speaker's arm. 
[See Fig. 18.] 

Rule. The trunk, or main part of the body, 
should always be in a firm, but free and grace-: 
ful posture, exposing the full front, and not 
the side ; avoiding equally rigidity and display, 
and yielding to every impulse of gesture. 
[See Figs. 10, 11,12, 13.] 

POSITION AND MOVEMENT OP THE HEAD AND THE 
COUNTENANCE. 

Remarks, The bearing of the head decides the gen- 
eral mien of the body, as haughty or condescending, 
as spiridess, dejected, embarrassed, — or as free from the 
influence of such feelings, and wearing an easy, self- 
possessed, and unassuming expression, arising from tran- 
quillity and serenity of mind. The first-mentioned of 
diese states of feeling inclines the head upward ; the 
second causes it to drop, or keeps it fixt by constraint ; the 
last preserves it from these extremes, and allows it an 
easy and natural motion. The recitation of poetry may, 
in particular instances, authorize or require a very erect, 
or a drooping posture of the head ; but declamation, or 
public speaking, implies a state of self-command, a ra- 
tional consideration of effect, and an avoiding of the ap- 
pearances of ei^tremQ emotion. In the latter exercise, 
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therefore, the general air of the head bespeaks respect 
for the audience, mingling with a just self-respect, and 
avoids alike a lofty or a submissive carriage. The eyes 
and the othpr features correspond to this manner. 

Errors in the position of the head are as 
follows : 

1st. A distant and lofiy^ or indifferent air^ 
throwing back the head, or carrying it too 
erect. [See Fig. 16.] 

This fault is generally unintentional, and arises, in 
many instances, from an error in the posture of the 
limbs, as mentioned before. 

2. A bashful drooping of the head^ accom- 
panied with downcast eyes. 

,. This manner takes away the effect of delivery.. As the 
mind always appears to follow the eye, the speaker's 
attention seems not to be directed to his audience. 

3. Thehead remaining fixed and stilly under 
the influence of embarrassment and constraint. 

This fault is much aggravated, if attended, as it usu- 
aDy is, by a vague wanderings or a motionless abstrac- 
tion of the eye, and, perhaps, an occasional working of 
the eye-brows. The effect of these manifestations of 
uneasiness is, of course, very imfavorable to the influence 
of the speaker's delivery. 
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4. An objectionable movement of the muscles 
of the countenance. 

This fault sometimes assumes the form of an unmeant 
ing smile, or an equally unmeaning froim ; sometimes, 
of too much excited play of the features, with an inces- 
sant and inappropriate turning or staring of the eyes ; 
and sometimes, in vehement declamation, an ungraceful 
protrusion of the lips. 

Rule. The head should neither be hung 
bashfully down, nor carried haughtily erect : 
it should turn easily but not rapidly, from side 
to side; the eyes being directed generally 
to those of the persons who are addressed, 
but not fastening particularly on individuals. 
The abstraction of the mind, implied in the 
appropriate recitation of some pieces in poe- 
try, may, however, render it inconsistent to 
give to delivery the air of address ; as, for ex- 
ample, in the reciting of any passage in which 
a distant or imaginary scene is called up viv- 
idly to the thoughts. The eyes should, in 
such cases, be directed away from those of 
the audience, and be fixed on vacancy. All 
inappropriate and ungraceful play or working 
of the features, should be carefully avoided. 
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GESTURE. 
POSITION AND MOVEMENT OP THE HAND. 

Remarks. The hand is, in most forms of action, the 
great organ of the mind. Its power of expression in 
communication, when used alone, or accompanied by 
speech, is peculiar and extensive. The position or ac- 
tion of the hand invites, repels, refuses, rejects, implores, 
or threatens, more forcibly than even the voice or the coun- 
tenance. The language and meaning of gesture lie in 
the hand ; and these cannot be expressed without an ap- 
propriate use of this organ. The arm is, in gesture, but 
the inferior agent to move and exert the hand, the great 
instrument of all expression addressed to the eye. The 
tones of the voice and the action of the features are, no 
doubt, the chief vehicles of meaning. But next to these 
comes the hand, as an important agent in delivery ; and, 
in some kinds of emotion, it even takes the precedence 
of the voice : — in all those passions, for instance, which 
tend to render the tongue mute by their excess. In 
unimpassioned speaking, the gesture of the hand is not 
so prominent ; but it still serves a useful purpose in ac- 
companying, aiding, and enforcing the impressions pro- 
duced by the voice. It helps to concentrate the action 
of the senses towards the objects which are presented 
to the mind, and, though a subordinate, is yet an indis- 
pensable, instrument of appropriate and impressive de- 
livery. 
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Erroks. The chief faults in the position of 
the hand, are, 

I. A feeble gathering in of the fingers to^ 
wards the palm. [See Fig. 19.] 

The proper use of the hand is thus lost. As tlie fin- 
gers are bent in, in this position, they hide the palm, a 
part which bears the same reference to the use of the 
band in gesture, that the countenance does to the 
head. Without the exhibition of the features, there 
can be no meaning gathered from the view of the 
head ; so without the exposure of the palm, there is no 
expression in the hand. The open hand is essential 
to most gestures, on the principle that such a position, 
and no other, harmonises with the idea of communica- 
tion. The errear now objected to will appear in its true 
light, if we advert to the difference between the acts of 
giving and receiving, as they bfluence the position of the 
hand. Suppose, for a moment, the case of two persons 
in the attitudes relatively of giving and receiving alms. 
The individual who receives the gift, holds his hand in 
a hollow position, for the sake of receiving and retaining 
what is bestowed, while the individual who bestows 
necessarily opens the hand, to convey to that of the other 
the gift which is conferred. The position in the former 
case, which is nearly that now mentioned as a fault, is 
that of reception, and cannot be appropriate in delivery, 
which is an act of communication or of transferring. 
The hand partly dosed has no speaking expression to 
the eye : to produce this effect, it must be opened fully 
and freely. [See Fig. 20.] 
3 
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2. A flat and square position of the hand^ 
with the fingers straight aud close. [See Figs. 
21, and 22.] 

This positbn has to the eye the effect of the mechan- 
ical placing of a piece of board, rather dian the appro- 
priate appearance of a human hand, — from which the 
idea of pliancy can never be naturally separated. The 
awkward air of this position is much increased, if the 
thumb is placed close to the fingers. [See Fig. 22.] 
The want of separation in the placing of the fingers, 
has an influence nearly as unfavorable as tliat of allow- 
ing tie hand to be pardy closed. 

3. A half pointing position of the fngersy 
which has neither the definiteness of pointing, 
nor the speaking expression of the open hand. 
[See Fig. 23.] 

This fault savors of studied and artificial grace, whilst 
every point of detail in gesture should be dharacterised 
by a natural and manly freedom. 

4. An indefinite spreading of the fingers^ 
which lacks energy and expression. [See 
Fig. 24.] 

This style of position has unavoidably a vague and 
feeble character, which impairs die «j9eat of gesture, 
and seems to take away the eiquression of life fitxm 
the hand. 
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5. A disfdayedposkion ofthe^fingersj differing 
from the correct position, by inclining the little 
finger outward and downward, instead of in- 
ward ; and parting it too Widely from the other 
fingers. [See Fig, 25.] 

Thb poatkm seems studied, finical, and affected ; it 
[uroduces die effect of caricature, and, fix>m its mincing 
style, is tinavoidably associated with feebleness. 

6. Too frequent use of the repressing gesture 
which turns the palm downward. [See Fig. 26.] 

This gesture is appropriate in particular descriptive 
passages of poetry, but is unsuitable for prose, unless in 
a highly imaginative style. 

7. Too frequent use of the pointing gesture^ 
which gives an unnecessary peculiarity and 
emphasis to mann^. 



This position of the hand is appropriate and expres- 
sive in particular allusions and emphatic descriptions. 
But its propriety in such circumstances suggests equally 
its unsuitableness for a prevailing gesture. There are 
three faults very common in the manner of pointing ; all 
of which render the frequency d the gesture more strik- 
ing and disagreeable. The first of these is the gather- 
ing up, and presinng tight with the thumb, all the fingers 
but the one which points ; and the pointing finger pro-; 
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jected perfectly straight. There is a rigidness of expres- 
sion in this style, wluch is unfavorable m its effect on 
the ey^. [See Fig. 27.] The second fault is the op- 
posite one, of all the fingers bendmg feebly inward, and 
the thumb scarcely, if at all, touching them ; the fore- 
finger not projecting sufficiently to suit the purpose of 
pointing. [See Fig. 28.] The third fault is that of 
letting the hand droop from the \^ist downward ; the 
fingers generally, and die thumb spreading to a great di»- 
tance, and the fore-finger rising at the middle. [See 
Fig. 29.] 

8. Placing the hand edgeways^ with the fiin- 
gers straight and close. [See Fig.^ 30,] 

The motion produced in consequence of this position, 
is like that of an instrument for cutting, but possesses 
none of the appropriate efiects of delivery. 

9. Clenching the hand^m the expressioii of 
great energy. [See Fig. 31.] 

This form of action may be natural and appropriate 
in the intense excitement produced by some of the bold- 
est flints of poetry, in which the presence of others is 
forgotten by the speaker, when he bec(»iies entirely rapt 
in an imaginary scene of vehement pasdon. But it is 
utterly mappropriate in public discourse <^ address^, 
which always implies the speaker's conscicHisness of lus 
auditory ; a just respect to whom should forbid all inde- 
corous action, all approach to- bullying attitudest and, on 
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the same general principle, all extravagant ex|Mfessions 
of excitement. 

Rule. The position of the hand in the re- 
citation of poetry, depends on the emotion 
which is expressed in the language of the 
piece ; and the intensity of feeling which is 
peculiar to poetry gives rise to varied attitude 
and action, and, consequently, to various po- 
sitions, of the hand. But in declamation, or 
speaking in the form of address, variety is not 
generally so important to the effect of dehvery* 
Energy and propriety become in such exer^* 
cises the chief objects of attention ; and al- 
though there are some prose pieces entirely 
imaginative or romantic in character, and oc- 
casional passages in most speeches which pro- 
duce a strong emotion, yet the general style 
of a public address may be considered as dif- 
fering widely from the manner of poetic ex- 
citement, and inclining to the plainer forms 
of gesture, and consequently to the ordinary 
positions of the hand, when used for enforcing 
sentiment rather than for expressing effects 
produced on the imaginatioD. Pointings and 
other varii^ies of gesture^ may be occasionally 
proper in declamation ; but the prevailing action 
8» 
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should be that of earnest assertion and per* 
suasive appeal, which are expressed wtih the 
open hand. 

The appropriate position of the hand, for 
the common purposes of speaking, implies 
that it is fully open, with an expression com- 
bining firmness, freedom, and grace ; the palm 
sloping moderately from the wrist towards the 
fingers, and from the thumb towards the fourth 
or little finger ; — avoiding thus the flat posi- 
tion mentioned among the errors on this point ; 
the thumb freely parted from the fingers, but 
not strained ; the fore-finger nearly straight, 
and moderately parted from the other fingers ; 
the two fingers in the middle of the hand, close 
together, and inclining somewhat inward ; the 
fourth finger parted at some distance from the 
others, and inclining more inwardly than any. 
[See Fig. 32.] 

This position of the hand, when minutely analysed, 
may, at first view, seem complex and comparatively dif- 
ficult ; but the difficulty is more apparent than real ; for 
it is the natural posture of the hand, in reference to the 
common and habitual actions of life ; the fore-finger in- 
clining to a straighter and firmer position than the 
other fingers, because more coiismntty in exercise, and 
dierefore rendered more rigid; the second and third 
fingers inclinmg somewhat inward, as not pofisesfibg tb« 
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ferce and fimiuess of the fore-fiBger^ and keeping close 
together, as they naturally do in the common actions of 
grasping, lifting, 8z;q; and the fourth finger inclining more 
inwardly than any, because the feeblest of the fingers. 
The parting of the fwe-finger and the litde finger from 
the rest, is essential to the idea of the hand presented 
fully and freely open.* v. 

The embarrassment which young learners sometimes 
feel in attempting a correct position of the hand, is partly 
owing to previous fixed habit, and partly to the slight 
difficulty of attending separately to the position of each 
finger, a difficulty exemplified when we try to do, at the 
same moment, a difierent action with each hand. A 
little practice and attention are for the most part suf- 
ficient to obviate the difficulty alluded to. But if in 
any instance, it should prove insuperable, the simple 
position of the open hand may be substituted ;. avoiding 
only the flat posture, and the thumb close to the fingers. 

POSITION AND KOVEMENT OF THE ABM. 

Remarks. The fireedom and force of gesture depend 
entirely on the appropriate action of the arm. The fi*ee 
play of the arm gives scope to gesture, which would 
otherwise be narrow, confined, and inexpressive. The 
elevated thoughts and grand images abounding in 
poetry, require a firee, lofty, and energetic sweep of the 

* Que of flie happiest iUuBtradons <^ tills natural point of propriety 
in taste, oeeurs in West's celebrated picture, ' Christ rejected.' and 
may be traced in nearly every £gure of that great productiop. 
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arm in gesture ; bat speaking, which has persuasion fiv 
its object, is naturally characterised by a less comraaack 
mg and less imaginatire style of action. Reasoning, 
arguing, or inculcating, in the usual manner of speech, 
requires chiefly enforcing or emphatic gesture. Poetry 
abounds so in variety of emotion, that the action which 
accompanies the recitation of it, is frequent and forcible, 
and marked by vivid transitions, with a predominance 
of gracefulness in the whole manner. The style df 
speaking adapted to prose is more calm and moderate, 
and moi*e plain in its character ; coinciding thus with 
the tenor of thought and language which usually pervades 
prose composition. 

Action is the first, the simplest, and the most striking 
expression of feeling. It cannot, therefore, be dispens- 
ed with, but at the risk of losing the natural aniihatibn 
of manner. Under the regulation of taste, it becomes a 
harmonious and powerful accompaniment to speech, im- 
parting additional force to language in all its forms, and 
adding a full and clear conception of what is expressed. 
Gesture is not a mere matter of ornament, as it some- 
times is supposed. Its main object is force of impres- 
sion : the beauty or grace which it imparts to delivery is 
but an mferior consideration. To the young learner, 
however, whose habits are yet forming, the cultivation 
of correct and refined taste in regard to gesture, is a 
matter of great importance ; and several of the following 
errors are mentioned as such, vnnh a view to this con- 
sideratioii. 
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Errors. The leading faults in the manage- 
ment o( the arm are the following : ^ 

1st. A feeble and imperfect raising or falling 
of the arnij and the allowing it to sink into an 
angle at the elbow. [See Figs. 6, 8, and 
others in which the elbow is angular.] 

This style of gesture has several bad effects, besides its 
angular form, which is objectionable to the eye, as associat- 
ing with mechanical motion and posture, rather than those 
of an animated bebg. It narrows and confines every 
movement of the arm, and prevents the possibility of free 
and forcible action, which c&n flow only from the whole 
arm fully, though graceliilly, extended. 

2d. The opposite fault is that of an irregu- 
lar force which throws out the arm perfectly 
straight and rigid. [See Fig. 4.] 

This position of the arm has also an objectionable and 
mechanical aspect, at variance with the idea of a natural 
use of the human frame and its limbs. 

3. The habitual performing of gesture in a 
line from the spedkerh side. 

An occasional gesture of this sort may be proper ; but 
a constant use of it gives eithear u feeble or an ostentatious 
air to delivery, as the gesture happens to be made 
with more or less energy. 
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4. A horizontd swing of the arm, used in- 
variably. 

This action expresses negation appropriately, and 
may be occasionally employed for other purposes ; but 
It lacks force jfor enei^y and emphasis, and, if habitually 
used to the exclusion of oth^ gestures, it renders the 
speaker's manner tame and ineffective. 

6. A want of distinction in the use of ges- 
ture, in regard to the lines in which it termi- 
nates, the space through which it passes, and 
the direction in which it n^oves. 

This mdiscriminate use of gesture interferes, of course, 
with its appropriate expression ; substituting one style of 
action for another; and serving sometimes, no other 
purpose tlian to manifest the animation of the speaker, 
instead of imparting energy to meamng or emotion. [See 
Rule 2,y<)r distinction of gesture.'] 

6. The improper use of a poetic or romantic 
style of gesture, in the delivery of a prose 
speech or discourse. {See Rule 2.] 

This style is as inappropriate as would be die reading 
ol prose with the tones of poetry, and sacrifices the 
manly effect of simfdidty and directness, for a false ex-> 
cilement of fancy. 

7. A florid redundancy (^gesture, producing; 
incessant acticna and change of posture. 
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The elfect of das fkrit is to impart a restless, unmean- 
iDg, and puerile activity of maaner, which is inconsistent 
with deep feding oar grave thought. 

8. The opposite error is that of standing 
motionless and statue-like, in every limb. 

This fault gives a dull, heavy, and morbid air to de- 
livery, and deprives the train of thought expressed ii^ 
the composition, of its natural effect on the mind. A 
clear perception of meaning, or a true interest in the 
subject of what is spoken, is justly expected to awaken 
the intellect of the speaker, and animate him to activity 
of feeling. 

9. The fault of an arbitrary and studied va- 
riety of action. 

To avoid deadness and monotony it is not necessary 
to assume any emotion not authorised by the sense of 
what is uttered. Variety of style is not always called 
for, as we may observe in the appropriate delivery of a 
long strain of vehement invective, in which the chief 
expression is that of reiterated force ; or as we may ob- 
serve in a connected train of calm thought or reasoning 
on a single point. The author of the composition is on 
all occasions accountable for the transitions of feeling ; 
and the speaker is at fault only when he obviously omits 
their expression. A continuance of moderate and gen- 
tle action in persuasion, forms, sometimes, the very elo- 
quence of delivery. All action, which does not spring 
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direcdy from emodon expressed in die pieee whioh is 
spoken, is unnatural and offensive ; and the nKNre spri^- 
ly and varied its character, the worse is its effect. 

10. The oppoaite error is that of using but 
one or two gestures^ which perpetually recur in 
all pieces, and in all passages, how different 
soever their style and expression may natu- 
rally be. 

There is a dryness and inappropriateness about this 
manner, which always renders it mechanical and weari* 
some, and sometimes absurd in its application to sense. 

1 1 . Gestures performed in a manner which 
is regulated by their supposed gracefulness^ ra- 
ther than their connexion with meaning. 

Grace is a negative rather tiian a positive quality of 
gesture; its proper effect is to regulate, chasten, and 
refine. Action, if just, is called for from other consider- 
ations than those of beauty or ornament — from the 
natural demands of forcible and warm emotion : it does 
not suggest or create a single movement which would 
not otherwise exist. The action which energy has 
elicited, grace is to preserve from awkwardness. Be- 
yond this point, true grace ceases to exist. 

12. The most childish of all faults is that of 
imitative gesture, in which the speaker repre- 
sents objects or actions by pantomimic moti(»i8. 
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The disAictand vivid coneepticois produced by the re- 
citadoQ of poetry, may sometimes identify the imagination 
of the speaker so entirely with the forms which the poet 
has called up to the mind, that the action of sympathy 
passes into that of assimilation ; and, in lively and humo- 
rous emotion, actual imitadon, judiciously indulged, is 
natural and appropriate. But not so in prose addresses, 
on serious occasions, which imply a full self-possessioti 
and a becoming dignity on the part of the speaker, with 
a ccHistant regard to his audience. Imitative action in 
such circumstances is still more trivial, indecorous, or 
absurd than it would be in private conversation. 

13. The want of the observance of time in 
gei^re, which seems to disjoint the action^ 
and separate it from the expression of the 
voice. 

A gesture made before or after the anphatic word to 
which it naturally belongs, is entirely out o^place. The 
moment when a given action mu^t come to its acme, or 
to its closing movement^ is precisely that of uttering the 
accented syllable of the emphatic word. The impulse 
given to the frame by the energy of emphasis, being ex- 
actly at this point, whatever motion of the arm is to ac- 
company it, must fall, (if performed naturally,) in strict 
coincidence with it. Hence the necessity of timing 
the preparatory movement of gesture so that the action 
of the arm shaU neither outstrip nor Jag behind the pro^ 
nUnent force of voice, 

14. The neglect of the preparatory movement 

4 
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of gesture, by which action is rendered either 
too abrupt or too confined. 
, Every rhetorical action consists of two parts, a prer 
paratory and a terminatbg movement. A gesture per- 
formed by the human arm must necessarily be so far 
complex ; as the hand cannot, with propriety of effect, 
or even with easQ, spring at once to a given point. A 
deliberate and dignified manner of action, derives much 
g[ its character from the accommodation of this prepa* 
ratory motion to time and space; performing it with due 
slowness ; avoiding hurry or jerking quickness ; allowing 
it also free scape for the ndtural and unconstrained play 
of the arm, and, sometimes for the appropriate sweep of 
the style of gesture. Quidc, narrow, and aagular move- 
ments raader acti(m mechanical and iae&ctive. Thk 
result usually, takes place in consequence of delaying 
gesture, till the emphasis occurring leaves no adequate 
time for forming a full gesture : a brief, hasty, and very 
limited movement is accordingly produced, in the man- 
ner that would necessarily exist if the arm were repress- 
ed by material obstacles. This fault sometimes arises, 
however, from the opposite error of anticipating the ges- 
ture, and commencing and finishbg the preparatory 
movement too soon ; the arm remaining in suspense for 
the occurrence of the appropriate word, and then sud- 
denly dropping into the gesture. 

16. Using, with unnecessary frequency, the 
gesture of the left hand, and, sometimes, in 
altemation with that of the right. 

The left hand may be used exclusively, if the person 
pr persons addressed are situated on the left of the 
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speaker ; a^ liy one of the speakers in a dialogue, or ia 
an address which is so composed as to be directed to 
^different portions or divisions of an audience, separately;, 
as in the opening and closing addresses at an exhibition* 
The occasional use of the left hand in the delivery of a 
long speech, is a natural and agreeable change, in passing 
to a new topic of discourse, or entering on a new strain 
of emotion in recitation. [See Figs. 12, 13,45,49, 63.} 
But too frequent recourse to it, or to use it in the early 
part of an address, destroys its good eJSect; and to use 
it in an alternate and antithetic manner to correspond to 
the action of the right, hand, has a studied and mechan- 
ical air of {nrecisioD, un&vourable to the general style of 
delivery. 

16. Too frequent use of both hands in the 
same form of gesture. 

The occasional use of both hands in warm and earnest 
appeal, in the expression of thoughts of vast extent, or 
in the intensity of poetic emotion, is favourable in its effect. 
[See Figs. 46, 50, 54.] But it should be reserved for 
such circumstances in delivery, and not btroduced at 
random, or for imaginary variety. 

17. Making gestures occasionally ^ and by 
JUs; the hand droppiDg, at every interval of a 
few moments, to the side, and then rising anew 
to recommence action. 

The dropping of the hand has properly a meaning 
attached to it, as much as any other action used in speak- 
ing. It ought to indicate a Icmg pause, and a tenq)orary 
cessatioo of speeeh, as at the ck>^ of a paragraph or of 
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a division of a subject ; or it may be used in recitation 
to denote grief, or any state of niind which quells the 
expression of gesture, or which for a time overpowers 
the feelings, and suspends the utterance. Generally, 
the hand should not drop at the conclusion of a gesture, 
but should either remain for a few moments suspended, in 
the position in which the last gesture closed, or pass 
into the preparation for a gesture following. The use 
of the suspended hand appears natural and expressive, 
if we advert to its effect m conversation, or in appeal and 
argument. Gesture becomes, in this way, easy and 
unobtrusive, and ceases to attract the eye unnecessarily ; 
while the perpetual rising and falling of the hand in the 
irregular manner above alluded to, makes gesture un-f 
necessarily conspicuous, and gives it an air of formally 
and parade. 

The abrupt discontinuance of gesture by twitching 
hack the handy somewhat in the manner of sudden 
alarm, has a very bad effect ; yet it is a fault to which 
young speakers are very prone from their embarrass- 
ment of feeling. 

An upward or inward rebound of the hand, after the ter- 
mination of the gesture itself, is often added to the frequent 
return of the hand to the side. Dropping the hand 
heavUyy and oMomng it to shut as it drops, is another fadt 
of this class. The speak^'s action is apt in consequence 
of such gestures to become a succession of flourishes 
of defiance, rather than of persuasive movements. 

1 8. Using gesture mthout regard to the char- 
acter of the piece which is spoken, as plain or 
figurative, moderate or impassioned in style. 
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A figuratiYe s^le of langui^a fonxffi at once an ex- 
pressioD and an excitement of imagmation^-— or the 
active states of thought and feeling combined. It im- 
plies, therefore, a fiill activity of manner in the speaker. 
The ffitense action of mmd bfluences by sympathy 
the corporeal framci and impels to gesture ; and the 
absence of aetbn, in such ckcurastances, creates an un- 
natural disruption or separation of the mutual influenoes 
of mind and body. 

Narration and description in plain style, however, 
make no demand for gesture, in circumstances of excit- 
ed feeling, arising from other causes than those which 
exist in the language uttered at the moment,— a case 
which would be exemplified in the statement of a fact 
connected, but not immediately, with an injury or griev- 
ance, or in the commencement of a narration which is 
to terminate tragically, or in die description of the scene 
of a remarkable event. 

Neither does common definition, statement, or ex- 
planation, c** unimpassioned discussion call for gesture, 
unless in very moderate forms, and at intervals. What- 
ever is addressed piurely to the understanding can derive 
little aid from rhetorical action. Feeling and imagina- 
tion are the greaf springs of gesture ; and without these 
to impel it, it becomes lifeless and mechanical. 

19. Placing the hand upon the heart irregu- 
larly ^ without attention to the nature of the feeU 
ingy or the circumstances of speech under 
which this action is appropriate. 
Tbb gesture is applicable chiefly to the personal feel- 
4* 
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iogs of the iq)eaker ; and, in a very vivid stj4e of de- 
scription, as in the recitation of poetry, it may be used 
in allusion to deep internal feelmg, contrasted with that 
which is produced by external causes. Thus, it may 
appropriately occur in the second o{ the following lines : 

' Slight are the outward signs of evil thought ; 
Within,-— within ; — Hwas there the spirit wroaght' 

But, generally, this form of action is erroneously ap- 
plied to all cases of inward emotion, and sometimes even 
to the bare mention of the mind and heart, in contradis- 
tinction from the body. 

The errors in the mode of making this gesture are 
very numerous. 1st. Placing the hand on the pit of the 
stomach, instead of on the breast. [See Fig. 33.] 
2d. Bringing the hand round towards the left side. [See 
Fig. 34.] 3d. Elevating the elbow as in the manner 
of playing on the violin. [See Fig. 35.] 4th. Hugging 
the body with the whole arm. [See Fig. 36.] 5th. 
Touching the breast with the thumb, in tlie manner of 
familiar and humorous representation. [See Fig. 37.] 
6. Pressing the tips of the fingers against the heart. 
[See Fig. 38.] 

20. Making gesture across the speakerh body. 

This fault takes place in dialogue, when one speaker 
employs the hand which is farthest from the other 
^eaker, instead of u^g that which is nearest to him. 
An awkward and feeble sort of gesture is thus produced ; 
or the speaker is compelled, in using it, to turn his side 
to the audience, which destroys the effect of dialogue, 
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by hindering the full view of the persons and counte- 
nances of the speakers. [See Fig. 39.*] 

When this fault occurs in single declamaticm, it has a 
very objectionable air of display and assumption, in its 
upward lines, and a want of speaking effect, in its lower 
movements. [See Figs 41, and 42.] 

21. An inward sweep of gesture^ instead of 
an outward, downward, or upward movement. 

This fault has a left-handed an*, which borders on the 
ridiculous, and adds no force to delivery. 

22. Involuntary and inadvertent gestures^ 
arising from embarrassment ajid confusion. 

Faults of this class are too numerous and varied to 
admit of description in an elementary book. The prin- 
cipal are a twisting and working of the fingers y a dan- 
gling of the handy an unintentional clenching of it, or 
thrusting it into the pockety or resting it on the side^ a 
sympathetic motion of the unemployed hand, in imitation, 
as it were, of the gesture made by the other hand. 

Rule I. The arm, when pot employed in 
preparing for the terminating act of gesture, 
should never exhibit an angle at the elbowj but 
be always freely extended, yet without the 
rigidness of a straight line ; a moderate sinking 
of the elbow being requisite to freedom and 
grace- [See Figs- 10, 11, 12, 13.] 

IL The various emotions of poetic recita- 

* The correct position fin* dialogue is exemplified in figure 40. 
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tioa, produce a great yariety of action. But 
the usual manner of delivery in a speech or 
discourse, is naturally more restricted, ais con- 
versant with a less vivid state of feeling. 

The following are the principal gestures 
appropriate in address : 

1st. The descending^* used with great energy in 
strong assertion and vehement argumentation, in emphatic 
declaration and forcible appeal. [Figs. 43, 44, 45, 46.] 

2d. The horizontal,* (the hand ri^g to a horizontal 
level with the shoulder,) appropriate in elevated and 
general thought or description, and in geographical and 
historical allusions. [See Figs. 47, 48, 49, 60.} 

3d. The ascending,* (the hand rising to a level, nearly, 
with the head,) expressive of sublimity of thought or 
feeling. [See Figs. 61, 52, 53, 64.] 

From these three principal lines of gesture arise three 
others : 

1st. The gesture in front^j- appropriately used m 
strong or emphatic statements, and terminating in the 
descending, horizontal, or ascending lines, according to 
the character of the thought and die language. [See 
Figs. 43, 47, 61.] ^ 

2d. The gesture obliqucjjf falling in an intermediate 
line between one drawn in front of the speaker's body 
and one drawn from his side. This gesture is one of 
general character, having neither the force of the pre- 
ceding one, nor the peculiarity of that which follows, and 

* These designations arise from the position in which the gesture 
tenainatesi as may be seen hy the plates. 
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terminating upward, downward, or horizontally, accord- 
ing to the nature of the sentiment expressed. [See 
Figs. 44, 48, 52.] 

3d. The gesture extended^j^ (falling in a line with the 
side,) appropriate in the expression of ideas of extent 
and space, or forming tlie terminatmg point to a wave 
or sweep of gesture in negation, rejection, &c, and closing 
in an upward or downward position as before. [See 
Figs. 45, 49, 53.] 

Hence arise the following combinations and changes 
of gesture : ' Descendbg' ' in front.' [See Fig. 43.] 

* Descending' ' oblique.' [See Figs. 44 and 46.] * De- 
scendmg' ' extended.' [See Fig. 45.] ' Horizontal' * in 
front.' [See Fig. 47.] < Horizontal,' ' oblique.' [See 
Figs. 48 and 50.] < Horizontal' extended.' [See Fig. 
49.] 'Ascending' * in front.' [See Fig. 51.] « Ascending' 

* oblique' [See Fig, 52.] ' Ascending' ' extended.' [See 
Figs. 53 and 54.] Each of these forms of gesture has 
a peculiar character, fixed and modified by the lines 
explained above. See * descending^ ^horizontals ^c. 

J^Tote. There are occadondly gestures which fall in a line U^ 
ward from that ' in front/ as in the slight gestures which take place 
in reading ; and outward from the line < extended/ as in alluding 
to any thing very remote in time or place. But these seldom occur. 

A discriminating and correct use of these different class- 
es of gesture, is the only proper source of vanety in action. 

III. The movement or sweep of thearmyio 
preparing for gesture, should always be free and 
graceful, but avoiding too much extent ofspace^ 

t These designations refer to the penypn an4 attitude of the 
speaker. 
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and performed ia strict time with the movement 
of the voice in utterance. The line of motion 
in gesture describes a curve, and avoids in all 
action but that of the humorous style, — a 
confined or angular movement. 

The curve here spoken of would be exemplified in 
passing from the gesture ' descending' * in firont' to that 
which is denominated * descending' ' oblique.' To make 
this transition, the whole arm rises moderately, contract- 
ing slightly at the elbow, and the hand approaching a 
little nearer to the upper part of the speaker's body, but 
not drawn up towards the face, as often happens in in- 
correct style : the hand and arm having thus finished 
the preparatory movement, at an intermediate point be- 
tween the line of the gesture fi'om which it passes and that 
of the gesture towards which it is tendmg, — descends, (with 
more or less force and swiftness, according to the char- 
acter of emotion in the language uttered,) to the termi- 
nating point of movement for the gesture * descending' 
* oblique.' The line of motion thus described might be 
represented to the eye as follows : 

If A C be the points from and to which the gesture 

passes, the line of A , ^^- — s^ 

motion is not an / \ »>"* a curve, ^ ^ 
angle, thus, ^ \A thus, {c \A 

The idea of the motion traced by the hand will be per- 
haps fully formed by supposing the curve to slope inward 
towards the speaker's body ; thus, if D represent the place 
of the speaker, the curve would be described in this man- 
ner, B representing the termination of the ><B\I> 
preparatory movement. [See also Fig. 55.] £/ Ja., 
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The observance of the character of preparatory 
movement, is a point of great consequence in gesture ; 
flonce it decides the style of action as free, forcible, com- 
manding, dignified, graceful, lofty, or the reverse, ac- 
cording to the extent of space it moves through, and the 
time of its movement, as slow or quick, gradual or abrupt* 
Magnificence and boldness of gesture belong to the re- 
citation of sublime strains of poetry. But force^ free- 
doMj and propriety y with chasteness of style, are the chief 
considerations in the delivery of prose ; and these quali- 
ties require less allowance of time and space for action, 
than are necessary to those of poetic recitation, — a dis- 
tinction which should be carefully observed. 

IV. The frequency of gesture must be pre- 
scribed by the character of sentiment in the 
piece which is spoken, and by the style of lan- 
guage, as moderate and plain or impassioned 
and figurative ; the former requiring little use 
of gesture, and the latter much. 

V. All action must arise directly from the 
sense of what is spoken^ and never from arbitrary 
notions of variety or grace. True variety is the 
result of a due observance of the preparatory 
and terminating lines of gesture ; and grace 
consists merely in preserving these from awk- 
ward deviations, 

VI. Imitative gesture should seldom be used 
even in poetry, and never in prose. 

VII. The use of the left hand, whether singly 
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or in conjunction with the right, depends not 
on arbitrary opinions of propriety or grace, 
but usually on necessity, felt by the speaker, 
either as regards himself or his audience. 
This form of gesture, as far as it is a matter of 
choice, should he sparingly adopted. 

VI II. Gesture should he fluent and connect- 
edj not abrupt and desultory, or appearing and 
disappearing in a capricious manner. 

IX. The placing of the hand on the heart 
had better be omitted, if any risk must be in- 
curred of an incorrect or objectionable action 
by performing it.* 

X. Gesture appropriate to the prevailing 
style of prose, unites force and grace with sim- 
plicity, and has generally an outward and 
downward tendency combined ; avoiding ac- 
tion which runs across the body of the speaker^ 
or sweeps inwardly. 

XL All nice and studied positions of the 
handy and all which are peculiar and awkward^ 
should be carefully avoided, ^s well as all 
positions and actions which unintentionally 
interfere with the effect of delivery. 

* The correct placing of the hand on the heart, is such as to bring 
the middle part of the middle and the third fingers — not the palm — 
directly over the spot in which the pulsation of the heart is felt, 
[See Fig. 56.} 
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